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by FELIX PAYANT: 


A handbook that will provide help 
for the art teacher, the student and Adv 
the amateur. A compact reference book, 
understandable, over 200 illustrations, 

168 pages 6” x 9”, beautifully printed, 


practical, meets your most urgent needs. 


cloth binding 9 . 5 0 


The two hundred illustrations have been chosen 
with care to give reality and clarity to the vari- 
ous sections of the text, and include many pic- 
tures of pupils and artists at work with various 
materials and mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we are creating 
something, this book will answer many needs for 
amateurs, teachers and students in every field 


of art. Order yours now. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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@ The interesting fact about J. Gordon 
Lippincott is that he couldn’t help being 
an industrial designer. His father was an 
engineer—realistic, mathematical, factual. 
His mother was an artist—hand talented, 
sensitive, idealistic. These inherited talents 
show in equal stature in the 38-year-old 
son, today an established designer whose 
styling of an alarm clock has the same 
feeling for esthetic and practical values 
as his designs for a 55-foot luxury cruiser. 


Born in White Plains, New York, his 
youth was typical until he reached college 
age. On an engineering scholarship he 
went to Swarthmore College in answer to 
the pull of generations of Eastern Penn- 
syivania forbears. Even in college, his 
life was a mixture of interests and talents, 
with as much effort put into keeping his 
place as first clarinet on the college or- 
chestra as keeping himself at the top of 
his class scholastically. 

On graduation in 1931, Mr. Lippincott 
went on to Columbia University’s School 


of Architecture and Engineering on an 


American Society of Civil Engineering 
fellowship. In the middle of this difficult 
course, he skipped off to sea, cruising 


about for months on a luxury liner as 
clarinetist in the ship’s orchestra. When 
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he returned, there was much to make up 
in the way of elapsed courses. In what 
may well be the longest “cramming ses- 
sion’ in Columbia’s history, the long, lean 
engineer made the grade and won his 
Master’s degree in engineering. His thesis, 
let it be noted, was “Art in Engineering,” 
a truth in which he irrevocably believes. 

Three trips to Europe, one of which he 
made as cook aboard a tramp steamer, in- 
numerable side trips to Central and South 
America and a minute covering of many 
sections of this country have given polish 
and meaning to his college training and 
have added the perspective and soundness 
essential to being executive head of his 
own business. 

Mr. Lippincott claims that he has known 
from the start of his college career what 
he wanted to make of his life. But until 
three years ago, he was not ready to set 
up shop as his ultimate dream ... an 
industrial designer. There were still many 
things to learn. Searching for this knowl- 
edge, he served on the faculty of Brook- 
lyn’s Pratt Institute for seven years; his 
specialty was plastics and its application 
to product design. Filling in as time per- 
mitted, he designed and styled many things 
as a free lance consultant, wrote articles 


J. GORDON LIPPINCOTT 


Walter P. Margulies, Director 

of Interior Design of J. Gordon 
Lippincott & Co., designed this clear- 
cut modern radio cabinet 

shown at extreme left. 
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and pamphlets on several phases of applied 
art and product development. He married. 

Today, as head of his own firm in Man- 
hattan, Lippincott still has the same energy 
and fun in living that he had twenty years 
ago. His zest for work is undiminished, 
because it is still his dream and he knows 
it is in his hands. His enthusiasm for 
designing and _ styling and engineering 
carries over into his social and family 
life and there are few quiet moments either 
at home or at a party when Gordon Lip- 
pincott is in evidence. His family of Mrs. 
Lippincott, two daughters and a son live 
in gracious ease in Westchester in a home 
designed interiorly from scratch. The 
grounds—shade trees, gardens and swim- 
ming pool—show the energies of the entire 
family and the manual skill of its senior 
members. One day soon, the Lippincotts 
will médve to another home, styled literally 
from below ground by Dad; for two years 
he searched for the acreage that would 
suit his dream house, before he found the 
hills and running stream essential to the 
plan. Now he has it, and if the UNO 
doesn’t take his thirteen Fairfield County, 
Connecticut, acres away from him, the Lip- 
pincott establishment will rear its calm 
and soothing lines in the hills near Green- 
wich. 
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Toys offer a rich field for industrial design. Lippincott has visualized Lippincott designed a streamlined kit for the Fuller Brush Man. 
a boy’s express wagon. One piece body is pressed steel; no danger- For personal brushes of all types, and of cast aluminum with outside 
ous corners or edges; low slung to eliminate tipping. The steering cover of simulated leather, there is an individual place for every item 


post is inside the body. in the personal line. 


years Lippincott’s feeling for art in industry, subject of his Master's thesis, A transparent plastic cover, a pickled wood base, set with a rich blue ee 
shed, is well illustrated in this pressing machine designed by him for velvet cushion makes the perfect setting for a beautiful jewel. Ss 
nows U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation. Designed by Lippincott. Bice 
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calm Good heavy industry design is this long-haul truck by Lippincott. It The Fuller Brush Company's line of beauty preparations as styled by "1 
een- has excellent visibility, private car comfort in the cab, reclining seat Lippincott. In opaque off-white with teal-blue label, the bottles ty 
for the relief driver. It increases pay-load at no increase in area or weight. possess the feather motif which characterizes the entire redesigned line. ¥ 
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| REMEMBER A STRING OF PEARLS by Ruth Gikow. 


@ Recent years have seen a renewed interest in American paint- 
ings on the part of industry. Many outstanding companies have 
made it a point to sponsor the very best in American painting and 
with programs which meet with the standard of the best artists. 


Conspicuous among the leaders in this movement was Thomas 
E. Watson, President of I. B. M.—More recently the Pepsi-Cola 
Company has offered generous financial compensation to prize 
winners in these annual competitions. No longer do calendars 
sent far and wide to advertise popular products need to carry 
only the most sentimental pictures. Excellent reproductions of 
the best contemporary American painters now grace the Pepsi- 
Cola calendars as is the case with those of other companies. Word 
has recently come to us that the jury of Awards for Pepsi-Cola 
Third Annual Art Competitions, “Paintings of the Year,’ has 
now finished its selections of the twenty prize winners from 
among the paintings chosen for exhibition by the National Jury 
of Selection. Official announcements will be made early this fall. 


Elsewhere in this magazine something is said about the menus 
of the famous Fred Harvey chain of restaurants. Certainly such 
effort and expenditures of money should receive the approval of 
all those artists and educators who have taken the matter of 
popular education and appreciation of our own arts seriously. 
There can be little doubt that such campaigns as these do bring 
encouragement to the painters and students interested in entering 
that field. It must stimulate those who are able to buy paintings 
and build up worthwhile collections for themselves. 


It should above all do something for the many Universities 
throughout the country whose officials have maintained such indif- 
ferent attitudes towards modern painting as a factor in our con- 
temporary culture. 


On these two pages are several reproductions of various out- 
standing paintings which were in the competition sponsored by 
the Heller-Deltah Company, Inc., of New York, makers of La 
Tausca Pearls. 


6° 


Award $300 


INDUSTRY 
SPONSORS 
AMERICAN 
AINTING 


The competition differed somewhat from others recently spon- 
sored by other companies in its specific subject matter. Notwith- 
standing the apparent limiting definition of the subject artists 
were encouraged to use their imaginations in its interpretations. 
They were to keep in mind that similar themes have fascinated 
great masters through the history of Art from Piero della Fran- 
cesca and Titian through Rembrandt and Vermeer, to Copley, 
Sargent and Picasso. There were of course, no bars to style or 
treatment. This competition was open to all artists, well or lesser 
known. All pictures were judged strictly on merit and appeal by 
an unbiased jury of experts. The management of the compe 
tition and choosing of the Jury of Selection and Awards was 
left entirely in the hands of Artists for Victory, Inc. 


We need much more of this recognition and dignified publicity 
for those Americans who are doing distingushed work in the arts 
as we recognize those who are outstanding in the World of Sports, 
big business or scientific research— 


We are pleased to reproduce these prize winners here that our 
readers may be more aware of the encouragement which industry 
is giving the Arts. 


WOMAN WITH PEARLS 


It is illuminating to the layman as well as the art critic to see how 
individual artists tackle a painting when it is built about a certain s¢ 
title or subject matter. The problem of picture making is one that he 
always interested the art lover and student alike. In this group of painting: 
‘Woman With Pearls'’ was established yet it is easy to see how differ 


each painter expressed his imagination in creating his picture. 
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THE PEARL NECKLACE by Max Weber. 


2nd prize $350 


Ist prize $1500 


JEAN by Jon Corbino. 


THESE ARE MY JEWELS by Ruth Ray. 


DESIGN 


3rd prize $400 
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Children review exhibitions of their work at the People’s Art Center. 


ART 


@ Artists everywhere should be free . . 
free to work, free to think, free to create. 
Certainly there should be no restrictions on 
instruction or art opportunities because of 
age, color, race, or creed. Unfortunately 
such is not the case in many places. There 
are those who think that children cannot 
create anything that would measure up 
to adult standards; there are those who 
believe that older persons are not flexible 
enough to begin art instruction; and there 
are those who demonstrate their sectional 
prejudices by restricting schools and art 
centers to some race or creed. Farsighted 
people now are breaking down all of these 
outmoded ways of thinking. The People’s 
Art Center in St. Louis is in the vanguard 
of such progressive movements. Here can 
be found not only free art classes to young 
and old but also people of all races and 
creeds working together in harmony. 

At the Center special training courses in 
arts and crafts are given to interested 
groups in the morning. Prominent artists 
in St. Louis give their time to evening 
classes for adults. The children’s classes, 
however, take over the Center in the after- 
noons after school. Then the rooms be- 


come alive with children of all ages who 
draw, paint, model, sew, or do any one 
of many crafts available. A small paid 
staff with help of volunteers give guidance 
and instruction. Needless to say, children, 
adults, volunteers and staff are al! “mixed”; 
Negro, white Gentile, Jew, and Japanese- 
Americans work together. The significance 
of this is emphasized by the border posi- 
tion of St. Louis which has still many tra- 
ditions and institutions stigmatized by seg- 
regation and discrimination. 

The teaching of the children is unorth- 
odox, vastly different from the type of art 
instruction often forced upon children and 
teachers because of the rigidity of the 
public school curriculums. The basic as- 
sumption of the Art Center is that every 
child and adult has some creative ability. 
This innate artistic ability needs only en- 
couragement and stimulation to produce 
results. 

The teaching is as individual as possible. 
After the child has been given materials 
he is watched unobstrusively. If he begins 
working at once, he is left alone. If, how- 
ever, he seems to be struggling for ideas, 
he is helped through conversation to choose 


““Clay'ng”’ is a popular medium with the children as shown in this picture. 


By AMY L. ISAACS 
Director of Children’s Work 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis, Missouri 


his subject. Some children begin drawing 
or painting immediately, others have to be 
stimulated to do their own thinking. 

Those who work with the children have 
found them quite sensitive to criticism 
Encouragement is, therefore, a great factor 
in giving the child courage to try his own 
ideas. A child takes pride in his work 
and sincere encouragement along with in- 
struction results in the child continuing 
along his own line of expression. 

When more stimulation is needed, the 
medium is changed. In the art classes, 
bright colored chalk is a help. Muffin tins 
filled with showeard colors with large and 
small paint brushes always bring inspira 
tion. Perhaps there will be only one oF 
two really good paintings from the group 
of children during an afternoon but every 
child shows the pleasure he receives from 
this work by his absorption and _ interest. 

The first visit to the Art.Center is ofter 
not productive. Just the other day four 
boys came quite a distance with their teach- 
er to the children’s painting classes. They 
seemed very bored and responded not a! 
all to the activities going on around them. 
When given materials they just sat looking 
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Children’ 
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The People’s Art Center of Sf. Louis 


really began April, 1942, as a WPA. 


project for adults. Later children’s 
classes were added. Through the 
leadership of Elizabeth Green and a 
resourceful board the Center later was 
developed as a community center for 
all who wanted to know more about 
art. Now a staff of twelve carry on with 
volunteer support a program serving 


around seven hundred fifty children 


and three hundred adults. 


at them. The visiting teacher was asked 
if the boys had any experience in drawing. 
Her reply held the key to their behavior. 
“Yes,” she said, “They have been copying.” 
It will take several visits to the Art Center 
to bring these boys out of their shells and 
to the stage again in which they can pro- 
duce original compositions. 

On Saturdays field trips are made with 
the children to such places as the museum, 
botanical gardens, parks, and public 
buildings with mural decorations. This 
takes a child out of his own environment 
to places that are not only of general inter- 
est but also of artistic interest. On Mon- 
day the children and instructor discuss the 
trip. Many drawings made from memory 
are the result. 

On one occasion walking in the park 
along the top of a hill, Alfred realized for 
the first time that the sky was not just 
a strip of blue across the top of his draw- 
ing paper. “Out here the sky goes all 
the way down to the ground” was his 
expression. 

Another afternoon the children passed 
a duck pond in the park. It was autumn 
and the ducks were very lively and excited. 
The children also became excited and be- 
gan comparing the pond with imaginative 
war scenes. The birds were airplanes, 
fieets of ships, P.T. boats. The collection 
of drawings that followed the trip demon- 
strated this imagination with ducks resem- 


10 


bling airplanes and all the other craft of 
which the pond scene had reminded them. 

In painting only a few simple instruc- 
tions are given. The child must learn to 
mix colors. He is encouraged to fill his 
brush with color and to use it freely. He 
is taught to fill his picture space, leaving 
white space only when it adds to the 
composition. Other directions are given as 
needed. 

This type of teaching is not limited to 
children. For the non-professional adult, 
the same techniques work, a bit more slow- 
ly but with effectiveness. When a number 
of Girl Scout leaders came to the Center 
for a part of their training some had never 
tried to paint or draw before. It took more 
talking, more encouraging, to make them 
torget their inhibitions and the “I can’t 
draw a straight line” attitude. Even in the 
short time alloted to the work a number 
of interesting compositions and _ several 
good “primitives” were produced. 

“Claying” as the children call clay mod- 
eling is a popular medium that produces 
some interesting objects. Using one method, 
the first step for old and young is to play 
with the clay, squeezing it, pounding it until 
the mass begins to resemble something 
that can be further developed. Ferdy ex- 
pressed this one day as he replied to a 
comment on his just completed camel, “I 
didn’t do this”, said he, “It was in the 
clay.” As in the other classes the child 


As in other classes the child works freely and unre- 
stricted in modeling. He is taught only to build strongly. 


works freely and unrestricted in modeling 
He is taught only to build strongly. 

Johnny a talented youngster of 13, found 
some blue china eyes from an old doll’s 
head. Around these he built the head of 
an old man with a wonderfully strange ex- 
pression. Such imagination is present in 
all children. It is the task of the _ in- 
structor to lead the child to some medium 
oi self expression. 

The People’s Art Center as it now oper- 
ates is still young. Historically it began in 
April 1942 as a WPA art project for 
adults. Later children’s classes were add- 
ed. When the project folded in 1943, a 
group of community minded citizens strug- 
gled to keep the Center geing with little 
funds and only a volunteer staff. Miss 
Elizabeth Green, director during this time, 
managed with a resourceful board not only 
to maintain the Center but to start its 
development as a community center for all 
whe wanted to know more about art. In 
19845 the worth of such a center was rec- 
ognized by the United Charities who began 
lending some financial support to the activ- 
ity. Now a staff of 12 carry on with vol- 
unteer help a program serving around 750 
children and 300 adults. Thus began the 
People’s Art Center, a place where chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of all ages, races, 
and creeds meet to pursue their commo?r 
interest—art. 
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DECORATE 


By EDNA A. BOTTORF 
Art Department, 

State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Penna. 


@ Dressing up the classroom in colors by 
using gay furniture and other means has 
been advocated and tried in many schools 
across the continent. Previously plain and 
colorless arrangements have given way to 
more attractive and stimulating surround- 
ings that have cheered the teachers and 
pupils alike. 

Now that the classrooms have been im- 
proved we should look at the halls and 
corridors and dress them up too. But let 
the children do it. 

Some schools have had their pupils paint 
Murals on the walls. These children have 
learned much, enjoyed themselves, and 
taken pride in their results. Such a 
Problem is worthwhile indeed but by its 
very nature—a permanent addition to the 
wall—it deprives other children in succeed- 
ing years of the very values that make it 
so desirable. 


A corridor at the Laboratory, School of the State Teachers College at 
Lock Haven, Penna., made more attractive by the efforts of the children. 


There are other means at the teacher’s 
disposal just as effective and just as valu- 
able. In the Laboratory School of the 
State Teachers College at Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, a plan was adopted that 
utilized the children’s efforts, created an 
interesting corridor, and permitted not 
only a change from year to year but even 
from month to month. 

Old, discarded picture frames were 
painted a uniform, light cream color. <A 
cardboard mat with an opening of 11” x 17” 
was painted the same creamy color and 
fastened permanently to the back of the 
frames. These frames were then hung 
in the corridors by the sixth grade boys, 
who were very careful about good spacing 
and arranged all frames to rest upon the 
brick wainscot that covered the lower part 
of the wall. This brought the frames to 
a fairly good level for observation by even 
the tiny tots. To each grade were assigned 


the frames that hung outside its rooms. 
Each week or so, a_ picture drawn or 
painted by a child in that particular grade 
is fastened to the back of the opening in 
the mat. The result is a constantly chang- 
ing assortment of gay children’s pictures. 
Thus each child is given the opportunity 
to have his work chosen for display. Like- 
wise, a constant interest in his surround- 
ings is created. 

During National Art Week in November 
several of these framed pictures were put 
on display in the business district of the 
town along with the paintings by the local 
Art Club. Surprised, the townspeople and 
the children recognized that these pupils 
were artists, too. 

Also adorning the corridors of this school 
are several large wall handings of un- 
bleached muslin sheeting (keeping the cost 
low), approximately 10’ x 12’ in size. These, 
too, were made by the children, this time 
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as grade projects. The fourth grade was 
studying about the various peoples of the 
earth and how they lived. In group dis- 
cussions, the pupils decided upon the par- 
ticular people and tasks they wished to 
illustrate, selecting a boy or girl of our 
own country with typical trees for a center. 
e The other illustrations were of the cave 
7 man, the natives of the tropics, the nomads 
in the desert, the Eskimos, and others. 
Typical trees, shrubs, and animals were 
included in each scene. Correct propor- 
tions between figures and other forms 
ie were discarded in favor of good spacing 

between shapes and intervening areas. Each 
ie child chose the particular scene on which 
oo he wished to work. Each group of workers 
. thus created selected a chairman to take 
cae care of drawings and other group needs. 
When the drawings were completed, each 
group judged its own results and divided 
Can the work on the final panel according to 
the ability of each member as shown in 
his submitted sketch. In a few cases, 
where a member’s drawing ability did not 
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| meet the standards that the group had 
“ set up, the member was assigned to assist 
aS in tracing and filling in the color or the 


final panel. 

The chosen drawings were cut out and 
arranged on the cloth panel as it lay 
stretched on the floor of the classroom. 
Forms were arranged and rearranged until 
a pleasing all-over effect was secured. The 
distribution of colors was decided upon at 
the same time. A general committee was 
selected by the class to supervise all work 

on the panel as well as to see that the 
panel was spread out carefully on news- 
papers whenever it was to be worked upon 
and then folded up with care to prevent 
smudging when not in use. At all times, 
as the work progressed, the class made 
suggestions for improvement. When the 
panel was completed and hung in place, 
each child could point to his particular 
contribution and take pride in a job well 
done and artistically satisfying. Perhaps, 
: even more important, the pupils had 
learned to work together in a democratic 
situation recognizing individual worth, 
choosing their own leaders and helpers, 
working together under their own setup, 
judging and making changes as work pro- 
‘: gressed, and contributing something worth- 
oe while for the improvement of the school 
| and the enjoyment of others. 

The sixth grade decided on a_ block- 
printed, all-over design for their panel, 
using 4”x6” linoleum blocks. The class 
was studying the western movement so 
that various pioneer motifs were selected 
for the designs, such as means of trans- 
portation, tools, dwellings, Indians, the 
pioneer woman and her special interests, 
and others. Each child chose the motif he 
wished and planned a design on a 4” x 6” 
piece of paper remembering the factors 
best suited to linoleum block printing. 
(He had previously experimented with a 
small scrap of linoleum to find out its 

possibilities and limitations as a printing 
device.) After preliminary general class 
criticisms and corrections, the finished de- 
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signs were given a final class criticism 
in which subject matter and general treat- 
ment (line or mass effect) were judged. 
Six blocks were selected for the final cor- 
ridor panel. It was decided to use three 
colors, one block for blue, another for 
green, with accents in red to be added later 
in crayon. As some of the designs chosen 
had been drawn by pupils who had pre- 
viously done poor cutting and some good 
cutters were among those whose designs 
had not been selected for this panel, a 
designer-but-poor-cutter chose a good cut- 
ter for his design. As the rejected designs 
were not poor as designs but were not 
adaptable to linoleum printing or did not 
harmonize in treatment with the chosen 
examples, these designs were divided into 
three groups of corresponding pattern or 
treatment. Small cloth panels were planned 
for these. 

A similar method of alternate repetition 
was selected for all panels. Preliminary 
to decorating, all panels were marked off 
into 4” x6” sections. On the small panels 
a space of one inch was left between blocks 


MASTER ARTHUK Awivcoic?’, known as Tne Kea Boy, by Thomas Lawrence. Datea 17/72. 
by Mr. Charles F. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


while on the large panel blocks touched 
each other. The blocks were traced on the 
small panels and filled in with crayons 
while the large panel was printed with 
printers’ ink (with the exception of the 
addition of red crayon accents as previously 
planned). Accordingly, each child contrib- 
uted a design to one panel but may have 
worked on more than one panel. _ All 
panels were completed about the same time, 

The sixth grade boys hung the large 
panels of both the sixth and fourth grades 
in the corridor. Flanked by the framed 
drawings of the children, the panels have 
given pleasure to the children and _ the 
teachers and have been admired by vis- 
itors. They have made the corridors at- 
tractive and thus contributed to the gen- 
eral appearance of the school interior. 
They can be exchanged or re-arranged as 
desired, creating new interest. It is 
planned to have other grades, including the 
first grade, make other large panels so 
that even more variety and more children 
will be represented in the corridor §ar- 
rangements. 


Uwned 


Exhibited at the Old and Now England Exhibition 


at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Some of the finest British 
landscape paintings have been 
the work of those East Anglian 
artists who formed the 
Norwich School of Painters 


NORWICH SCHOOL PAINTERS 


By JOHN RUSSELL 
Art Critic of the British journal 
“The Studio” 


e Painting in England has very often had 
an intensely local (in fact, almost a paro- 
chial) character. Where other European 
artists excel in subjects from mythology, 
or in elaborate historical charades, Eng- 
lishmen are happiest out of doors, before 
the simple, well-washed face of the Eng- 
lish landscape. 

The British Isles, provide, perhaps, a 
greater variety of landscape, within their 
narrow boundaries, than any other culti- 
vated territory in the world. One must 
consider the thousand of little-remembered 
artists who were content to remain within 
a few miles of their native town. These 
often banded together in little groups, of 
which the most celebrated is undoubtedly 
the Norwich School. 

The City of Norwich lies near the east 
coast of England—near enough for ships 
to sail down the Yare and the Wensum 
from the North Sea. The first formal 
meeting of the School was held in 1803. 
Norwich at this period was losing the 
importance which it had enjoyed in pre- 
vious centuries and was ill-adapted to 
struggle for the recapture of its position 
in a newly industrialized society. It was 
an ancient city, fat with the visible tokens 
of medieval weaith. Individually, many 
of its houses, though they looked over 
marrow and dirty streets, were magnificent 
examples of an earlier prosperity. It had, 
and has still, finer more numerous churches 
than almost any other English city of 
its size. 

At this transitional stage in the history 
of Norwich, there arose two local artists 
of quite exceptional gifts—Crome and Cot- 
man. Between them, they have since made 
the City a place of pilgrimage for Eng- 
lish connoisseurs. 

Crome, born in 1768, was 14 years older 
than Cotman., Beth suffered, not so much 
from their local ailegiance, as from the 
‘ramping economic conditions of the time, 
in which it was impossible for any land- 
scape painter to support himself by selling 
his work. Only by the drudgery of teach- 


ing could they hope to maintain them- 
selves and their families. When one scans 
the total output of Cotman, with its re- 
peated and despairingly intelligent prob- 


ing of every possible variation of his talent, 


it seems incredible that he should have 
regarded the poor-house as his inevitable 
end, and should have found himself, after 
a quarter-of-a-century of fine work, “a 
mere drawing-master—the very thing |! 
dreaded most on setting out in life.” 

Crome, too, was forced at one time to 
sell his cherished collection of prints and 
books. This almost menial situation was, 
however, their only point of resemblance; 
for whereas Cotman was a delicate, self- 
tormenting artist, Crome was robust and 
self-reliant, a delightful companion and, 
indeed, a practised buffoon—much sought 
after, as a young man, in local society. 
For both these outstanding painters, the 
Norwich Society was a distraction of sec- 
ondary importance in their professional 
life, and they rather resented the tendency 
of their fellow-members to turn it into a 
“school” in the strict sense, a rendezvous 
for the exchange of pedantries. 

Crome’s great painting of “The Slate- 
Quarries” has recently been cleaned, so 
that Londoners have been able to gauge 
anew the vastness of its conception. In 
this great picture, the resources of Ing- 
lish landscape were stirred as if for the 
first time, and their possibilities raised to 
the highest degree of monumental art. No 
picture better illustrates the principles 
which Crome set himself to follow: 
“Paint”, he once said to his son, “but 
paint for fame, and if your subject be 
only a pigsty, dignify it’. Landscape paint- 
ing, which had previously been a matter 
of careful topographical recording, became 
instantly the natural canal for the heroic 
imagination of man; and one is reminded 
of a letter in which Crome urged that 
“breadth, breadth above all’, the 
object of the landscape artist. “If you 
paint but a muscle”, he said, “give it 
breadth. Trifles in nature must be 


overlooked, that we may have our feel- 
ings raised by seeing the whole picture at 
a glance.” 

Crome loved Dutch painting, and Hob- 
bema in particular; and sometimes, as in 
the “Moonlight on the Yare”, a Dutch in- 
fluence is clearly evident. Like all artists 
of his time, he learnt not from museums, 
but from the study of private collections, 
and in the houses of friends and patrons 
he came upon good examples of Wilson 
and Gainsborough. 

Cotman was, by contrast, a man of ex- 
tremely mobile temperament. Where Crome 
sounded the monumental possibilities of 
oil-paint, Cotman contented himself with 
the infinitely delicate and fleeting medium, 
of water-color. Painting in oils, though 
too costly a medium for regular use, was 
the chosen instrument for several of Cot- 
man’s most carefully pondered pieces; and 
when he was about 44 years old he was so 
stung by a newspaper criticism that he 
set to work to prove himself a great tree- 
painter in oils. Five pictures resulted, 
each of an ideal woodland scene in which 
trees and water are rendered with all 
Cotman’s incomparable mingling of sensual 
texture and intellectual design. The foliage, 
for instance, in the “Man Wading in a 
Stream” has the rich, golden fat peculiar 
to oils; bwt the picture is built with the 
sureness of a master of water-color. 

Cotman responded, in fact, to all me- 
diums with intense eagerness, and no sub- 
ject was too odd or too ambitious for him 
to enjoy tackling it. On July 6, i815, for 
instance, he made a sepia drawing of a 
celestial phenomenon, the Parhelion, in 
which the sky above The Wash (arm of 
the sea) was momentarily charged with 
geometrical patterns, each filled with pris- 
matic colors. There were also the Fire 
at Squire’s Vinegar Works, the newly- 
erected Nelson Column at Yarmouth, the 
curious “Investigation” in which he and 
one of his sons are seen in 16th century 
costume, and the subject pictures from 

(Continued on page 20) 
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CRUCIFIXION, a diptych, by Gino Conti 


@ In a simple dwelling of a bygone day— 
in the very shadow of industrial Provi- 
dence—lives Gino Conti, a painter and 
sculptor possessing the attributes of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. A mystic serenity per- 
vades the colonial rooms which are filled 
with a variety of living things. Turtles 
huddle near the fireplace, goldfish mingle 
with sunlight and ivy, while colorful hya- 
cinths, vines, and cacti share the windows 
with the parakeets and the _ pigeons. 
Against this setting statues six 
inches to six feet enjoy a most appropri- 
ate atmosphere: madonnas, angels, nativity 
and pieta groups, and a partly completed 
Saint Francis emerging from a block of 
cedar. Angels of every race gaily frolic 
around a tree bespeaking the joy of uni- 
versal brotherhood in the painting on the 
easel. 

Children love Mr. Conti and are his con- 
stant companions after school hours. He 
takes great delight in their effervescent 
curiosity and his studio is always an “open 
house” to them. When asked whether the 
presence of the youngsters interfered with 
his work, Mr. Conti enthusiastically called 
them his “morale boosters”, saying that 
he was able to capture much of their direct- 
ness, naive sense of color, and simplicity 
of concept. Frequently adults become too 
deeply involved in theories, he cautioned, 


and the close observation of a child’s clear 


vision can snap the artist into attacking 
his problem with vigor and freshness. 

Mr. Conti has experimented with many 
styles, theories, techniques, and mediums. 
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Following his graduation from the Rhode 
Island School of Design in 1923 he spent 
eight years in travel and study in France. 
His oils of that period are low in key and 
are painted in close values. These Mr. 
Conti smilingly refers to as comprising his 
“Fog Period”. Tapestries held a fascina- 
tion for this lover of pattern and he gave 
some thought to the possibility of becom- 
ing a designer of cartoons. So for a lim- 
ited time Mr. Conti found himself absorbed 
in a flat, purely decorative and_ stylized 
manner of painting. 
A four-year sojourn in Italy caused the 
artist to explore the potentialities of bril- 
lant sunshine—the intense light of Italy 
us opposed to the grey atmosphere of 
Paris. While thus experimenting, he de- 
veloped his theory of painting light ob- 
jcectively, i. e., using light as a constructive 
element. In these paintings one finds not 
the direct or natural source of illumination 
but each leaf, figure, and object generating 
a light all its own, and achieving an un- 
usual abstract pattern. In a similar way 
color and light are used to produce a 
subtle rhythmic movement in the forms. 
The dramatic simplicity of the Gothic 
sculptures on the cathedral facades in 
France made a profound impression upon 
the young painter. The desire to work in 
the round was satisfied when he was ori- 
ented to clay in Italy and the sculptor 
Conti was born! Back in Paris, influenced 
by a friend, Mr. Conti turned his talents 
to wood, the medium he now prefers. 

The sculptor, in carving a block of cedar, 


By EDITH C. BECKER 


Art Instructor, Rhode Island College of Ed., 
Providence, Rhode Island 


oak, walnut, teak, or balsa, gives back to 
a once living object a new meaning and 
greatly ennobles its existence. This is 
Mr. Conti’s philosophy. Should that piece 
of wood be mellowed by the elements, split 
or knotted, so much greater the challenge 
and thrill in incorporating these features 
into the design. Mr. Conti enjoys working 
under certain limitations which his medium 
may from time to time impose. To illus- 
trate this, he has a four-foot angel made 
from a block having three pronounced 
cracks, which he ingeniously turned into 
divisions between the wings. Mr. Conti 
never disguises his medium and _ often 
leaves portions of the wood untouched as 
a foil for the composition. In _ perfecting 
his directness of vision he has become & 
fervent admirer of Egyptian, Medieval, and 
primitive African sculpture. 

Mr. Conti has been a constant exhibitor 
both in the United States and abroad since 
1925. His work includes allegorical and 
Biblical compositions, impressions of Medie- 
val architecture, landscapes, sketches of 
French life, religious sculpture in wood 
and plaster, and wrought iron candelabra 
and altar rails. He has executed numerous 
murals for Rhode Island schools including 
the State College at Kingston, and is rep- 
resented in various private collections, in 
the Rhode Island School of Design Museum, 
and International Business Machines “Per- 
manent Collection of Sculpture of the 
Western Hemisphere”. Few artists cal 
aspire to such versatility of talent and 
energy as Gino Conti displays. 
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TWO MADONNAS BY GINO CONTI 


MOTHER AND CHILD, Sculpture in oak now in the permanent 
collection of 1.8B.M. Sculpture of the Western Hemisphere at 
the right and a madonna in quite a different mood below. 


SHAPING PERSONALITY THROUGH ART EXPERIENCES 


By DOROTHY HUTCHINSON e 


@ At the close of a second world war and 
with the discovery of unprecedented de- 
structive (of constructive) power, modern 
civilization finds itself in a new era. Tech- 
nological advance can no longer be _ re- 
garded as a guaranty of security and peace. 
We can no longer put our trust in historical 
advance or development of national power. 
In this age of atomic power “we are at 
the mercy of the conscience and morality 
of man.” 

We must approach the problems of peace 
and world security with hope and faith in 
the building of a better world citizenship. 
We must somehow acquire a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to all people of the 
world, putting aside goals of self-interest. 
The world has become our home because 
of great technical advancement. The hap- 
piness and security of each person is de- 
pendent on the happiness and security of 
all people. This means we must begin a 
better understanding of the needs and 
problems of all people. How to bring this 
about is an opportunity and responsibility 
of education. We will need to teach our 
youth to cherish all things of worth, what- 
ever things are true, just, and lovely. 
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Teacher of Art * 


What obligation has art education in this 
task? If art expression is part of the 
Creative Spirit of the Universe, then it is 
the universal language of all people, the 
common spiritual bond between them, and 
the best instrument for building peace. 
Speed of communication and transporta- 
tion is rapidly bringing the people of the 
world closer together. The common love 
and understanding of art will help bring 
them spiritually as well as materially into 
zloser harmony. A knowledge of the cul- 
ture of other peoples, of their art expres- 
sions, common to all men, may have the 
power to bring men closer together in uni- 
versal understanding. 

Art experiences should be a great educa- 
tional movement in building up const: uctive 
rather than destructive behavior in human 
beings. Art in the schools should concern 
itself with how people live, by what means, 
and under what conditions. If “design 
laws are divine laws” it should be con- 
cerned with the principals of design in 
living, the finest of all arts. Art cxperi- 
ences taught as integrated in our schools 
will contribute to the building of better 
citizens of our democracy and of the world. 


Kalispel, Montana 


If children study other people and relive 
the-r lives through creative activities, they 
will acquire a keener appreciation § and 
understanding of them. 

Formal education has been too much con- 
cerned with the conforming of individuals 
to academic requirements, and has not given 
enough attention to developing “integrated 
personalities” able to deal with problems 
in a rapidly changing world. It has 
stressed intellectual growth at the expense 
of social, physical, and emotional well-be- 
ing. When we use only the _ intellectual 
approach to learning, emotional and cre- 
ative powers may be in conflict with our 
purpose, 

formal education has helped to contribute 
to the maladjustment of youth, through 
failure to meet his needs socially, emo- 
tionally, and _ physically. Much juvenile 
and adult delinquency is caused by a lack 
of self-respecting attitudes and faith in 
one’s own creative powers. Individuals 
must achieve success if they are to grow 
in self-respect. The arts provide the child 
w:.th wholesome, constructive ways of 
achieving success, social satisfaction, and 
emotional well-being throughout life. 
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@ In the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London there is a cut and planed stoneware 
howl in warm gray and rust glaze by 
Bernard Leach which made a great impres- 
sion on me. The simplicity of its form 
and its vitality made me think of the 
severe beauty of Roman architecture. What 
source of knowledge and what artistic and 
ethical conception had inspired this little 
ceramic work? 

Bernard Leach learned his art in Japan, 
and is the man with whose name a new 
Jhase of English pottery is connected. Its 
‘wo principal sources of inspiration are 
2th century China and the native slip- 
Ware tradition. Slip is liquid clay. In the 
25 years he has worked in England he has 
Ziven a practical education to many stu- 
dents, among them Michael Cardew, Norah 
Braden and Katharine Pleydell-Bouverie, 
who have already made their names as pot- 
ers and who together with Staite Murray, 
‘who as early as 1920 made stoneware 
Mainly inspired by that of old China) 


ch 


represent a revival of the true art of pot- 
tery in England. 

There is no country in which art and 
handicrafts have suffered so much under the 
industrial revolution as England. If we 
consider moreover the devastating conse- 
quences of the iconoclasm of Cromwell’s 
time and the following Puritan era one 
realizes how important the reaction of Wil- 
liam Morris and John Ruskin was in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. 

In times of crisis such as these—crises 
not only material but spiritual, the leading 
craftsmen in England feel that they have 
an opportunity such as William Morris 
never had, of breaking through the isolation 
which so often in the past kept the crafts- 
man from achieving for his work its true 
place in the community. Craftsmanship 


_will develop along three different main 


The traditional handicrafts of the 
the machine crafts of the 
individual 
be of the 


lines. 
countryside, 
factory and the craft of the 
artist. The last named will 


This large stoneware jar by 
Bernard Leach, the English potter, 
is finished in earth brown glaze 


with scraffito decorations. 


THE ART BERNARD ENGLISH POTTER 


By J. P. HODIN 


Art historian and writer; Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at Prague University. He has 
studied modern art in France, Sweden 
and Britain and shortly is to publish 
in Britain and America two studies of 
Norwegian and Swedish painting. 


greatest influence. For the artist it is 
not only a question of taste and usefulness 
but of the work as a whole with its com- 
bination of tradition, ethics and modern 
consciousness. I[n this lies the signifi- 
cance of personalities like Bernard Leach 
who together with their high culture and 
creativeness keep the modesty and simpli- 
city of the medieval craftsman. 

Bernard Leach built his workshop in 
1920 in St. Ives, a picturesque fishing town 
in Cornwall. St. Ives has been an art’st’s 
colony since the 90’s connected with the 
names of Whistler and Sickert. 

Bern in Hongkong in 1887 of English 
parents and trained as an etcher, Bernaid 
Leach went in 1999 to Japan. It was the 
magic of Lafcadio Hearn’s books which in- 
uenced him. “I must say at once that 
there is another side of Japan too. The 
wealth of its artistic material, of its an- 
cient stories, its wisdom gives every visitor 
the possibility of finding new beauty and 
knowledge and make him feel like an ex- 
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Among this people for whom pot- 
tery making has been for centuries re- 
garded as a true art Leach learned his 
craftsmanship from Kenzan, who repre- 
sented the 6th generation of Kenzans in 
Tokyo. 

In accordance with custom the head of 
a school allows his best students to take 
his name, his palette and glazes. Bernard 
Leach and his Japanese friend Tomimoto 
represent the 7th generation of the Kenzan 
tradition through the certificate of profi- 


plorer.” 


ciency which they received their 
master. Its first representative Ogata 
Kenzan (brother of the famous painter 


Korin) was known about 1700 for his use 
of a wide variety of colors, his fine breadth 
of caligraphy and his brushwork. 

Leach was 11 years in Japan. 
turned for a year in 1933. 


He re- 


From Japan he 


visited Korea and China and studied the de- 
velopment of eastern pottery. He held 
many exhibitions of his works in Japan 
and Korea. Japan is known for the value 
it sets upon ceramics through the drinking 
of ceremonial tea, Cha-no-yo, which is re- 
garded as a means of harmonizing life and 
beauty. 

There Leach learned to understand the 
great harmony which was achieved under 
the T’ang dynasty in China through the re- 
interpretation of Greek and Buddhist in- 
fluences and their combination with ele- 
ments within the native framework of 
Taoist and Confucian concepts. In _ the 
greatest period, that of the Sung dynasty. 
all these different influences were wielded 
together in one. Today the supremacy of 
12th century Chinese pottery is undisputed. 
Leach’s best works are inspired by this 


The Stoneware Biscuit Barre! shown above is 
finished in rust and blue brushwork. 


A Jam Pot and Cream Jug by Bernard Leach. They cre brown English slip-ware. 
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The illustration above shows a stoneware 
bottle in grey and cream ond a sardine dish in 
black and yellow English slip-ware. 


All the pieces shown on this 
page are the work of Bernard- 


Leach, outstanding English potter 
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Chinese (and Korean) art. Not copying but 
working in its spirit he combines East and 
West in a new living beauty. 

He says: “The ends of lines are import- 
ant, the middles take care of themselves. 


Mijines are forces and the points at which 


neware 


dish in 


they change or cross atc significant and 
all for emphasis. Vertical lines are of 
gowth, horizontal lines are of rest, dia- 
gnal lines are of change. Straight line 
and curve, square and circle, cube and 
phere are the potters’ polarities. Curves 
fr beauty, angles for strength. -A small 
foot for grace, a broad one for stability. 
Enduring forms are full of quiet assurance. 
Qverstatement is worse than understate- 
ment. Technique is a means to an end. It 
is no end in itself.” 

I mentioned the beautiful material of the 
mglazed parts of his ware. He smiled: 


‘The warm brown tone which reminds you 


of a golden biscuit, the natural voice of 
the material is achieved by the combin ition 
of a high temperature; I bake my ware 
between 1300°-1350° (the temperatures for 
Japanese and Chinese porcelain respec- 
tively) —the composition of the clay and the 
glaze given by the wood ashes which are 
alowed to fall on the ware from the fire 
in the kiln. We have here a kiln consisting 
of three chambers, a traditional kind of 
Eastern kiln on rising ground which I 
built with the help of one of the most 
skilled pottery technicians in Japan, the 
late T. Matsubayashi. Each chamber takes 
about 700 pieces. I heat it partly with oil, 
partly with wood. The heat flows from one 
chamber into the other. The fire is lazy 
and slow for the ‘reduced’ effects, to make 
the most of the material. 

“When I was considering introducing the 
Eastern practice into my own country they 
said to me: ‘It takes 20 years to establish 
anew pottery.’ They were right. It has 
taken 20 years before I reached economic 
security without sacrificing what I started 
with and believed in. To establish relation- 
ship with new material, native tradition 
and the public takes a Jong time.” 

“You have seen that the glaze does not 
cover the whole form in many of my 
things and that the natural color of the 
body is used as a decorative effect. This 
aso has its origin in early Chinese prac- 
tice. To prevent the glaze running over 
the edge of the ware and sticking to the 
‘support they left the lower part uncovered. 
The glaze often ceased to run before it 
teached the edge. The Chinese craftsman 
who does not distinguish between aesthetics 
and utility saw the beauty in the accident 
and used it. His natural methods resulted 
n a beautiful color, his control of them 
‘ned the glaze in relation to it and deli- 
rately proportioned covered and uncovered 
sections. 

“The colors of my glazes range from grey, 
grey-green, occasional quiet blues to the 
iron colors, i.e. from rust to black and 
variations of these. This color scheme is 


limited by the high temperature of the 
‘in. For the glazes I often use vegetable 
and wood ash and we have done much in 
England to introduce the knowledge of these 


ashes as fluxing agents in high temper- 
ature glazes’. 

“So there is no secret about how you 
reach the beautiful effects of your ware?” 

“T have no secrets. When I was in Japan 
my workshop burnt down one night and 
with it hundreds of recipes which I had 
collected with great trouble through many 
years. I was in despair. What happened? 
Potters whom I had learned from or helped 
came to my assistance and in a few months 
I was richer than before. I shall never 
keep secrets. Later when I saw people 
stealing from each other’s notebooks I said 
to myself that this was a practice which 
ought to be broken down.” 

“Your pupil Cardew says that the only 
secret in pottery lies in integral tradition, 
in continuity of culture.” 

“The quality of craft is not unrelated to 
the general level of a culture. I used to 
have prejudices against industry and 
machinery and I have become a little less 
prejudiced. I* think that the machine is of 
help to humanity. But we have to inspire 
this external activity through an internal 
fervor. Things should be done for the sake 
of the work, for the sake of humanity, not 
for the sake of economic interests. To 
give an example I have started here with 
a group of 10 people who under my leader- 
ship work by hand against the background 
of industry. There is love, pleasure and 
co-operation in our work. We have a cer- 
tain faith about the matter, that the world 
needs it. 

“If people would plan their activities 
more with their hearts and not only with 
their brains, it would be a more peaceful 
world. The most difficult task to achieve 
in the experiment is the social one: to 
create a well-knit group out of a handful 
of people, some of whom are students, some 
from the countryside. A high common 
denominator of belief is requisite. It is 
rather a question of life including art than 
of art including life. What we produce 
jointly is domestic ware. It is the product 
of our common efforts in striving for the 
best form for objects of daily life. Last 
year we turned out 11,000 pects. In the 
current year it will be 15,000—up to 22,000 
at the net return of 3/-(60c) apiece. This 
ware is signed by the St. Ives mark ,‘S.I.’ 
In addition to it there are individual pieces, 
mostly produced by myself. Decorative 
tiles, jugs, bowls, plates, vases. They have 
the additional signature ‘B.L.’ or the ini- 
tials of another member of the group be- 
sides the usual ‘S.I.’” 

Bernard Leach’s son interrupted our con- 
versation. In the workshop they had just 
opened the first chamber of the kiln and 
the whole group were eagerly awaiting the 
result of weeks of work. We went down. 
Carefully the ware was taken from the 
hot kiln, the glaze and soundness of each 
article were tested and then piece by piece 
it was wrapped in rugs to protect it from 
the cold wind. I saw in their faces the 
contentment and pleasure which honest 
work gives. I felt that these people were 
happy because there was a meaning in 
their life. 


NATIONAL CERAMIC 
EXHIBITION TO BE 
RESUMED 


@ The Trustees of the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts announce the resumption of 
the National Ceramic Exhibition, discon- 
tinued during the war years, in November 
1946, opening on November 3. This exhi- 
bition, the 11th Ceramic National, will be 
sponsored jointly by the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery 
Company, makers of Syracuse China, in 
celebration of their 75th Anniversary. 

The first booking of the circuit to follow 
the initial showing in Syracuse has been 
made by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for January 1947. This marks the 
50th anniversary year of the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, which was founded 
by Dr. George Fisk Comfort, one of the 
organizing founders of the Metropolitan, 
now celebrating its 75th year. 

A meeting of the National Ceramic Ad- 
visory Council was held in the office of 
Mrs. Juliana Force at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, with the chairman, Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, Director of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, presiding. 

At this meeting it was decided to estab- 
lish regional juries in different parts of the 
country; for the show has become too large 
to have entries shipped directly to Syracuse 
for jurying. Los Angeles will serve the 
West Coast Region, with the Los Angeles 
County Museum of History, Science and 
Art as headquarters; The Cleveland Museum 
of Art will be the center for the Ohio 
Region; and the Cooper Union will serve 
the New York City area. 

Preliminary conditions have been mailed 
to ceramists, giving dates for regional jury 
deadlines. A national Jury will meet at the 
Syracuse Museum in mid-October for final 
selection and the awarding of the prizes. 

The National Ceramic Exhibition was 
founded by the Syracuse Museum in 1932 in 
memory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau, the 
internationally-known Syracuse ceramist. In 
1937 the Ceramic National was officially 
invited to Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
Kngland. This was the first all-American 
ceramic exhibition ever invited abroad and 
was financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
‘ion. In 1939 the Ceramic National was 
invited by Dorcthy Liebes, the Director of 


Gate International Exposition, at San 


l'rancisco, to 1:epresent American ceramic 
art at the Exposition. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

Milton and Ossian. But, for all this, Cot- 
man remains primarily a painter in water- 
color of landscape and architecture. 

Cotman showed, early in life, an almost 
miraculous sense of pattern. His first 
visit to Yorkshire, in 1803, and the six 
weeks spent by the banks of the little 
river Greta in 1805, yielded many water- 
colors, begun and finished in the open air, 
and showing the wonderful tenderness of 
color with which Cotman was able to 
evoke Wordsworth's “soft-eye music of 
slow-waving Boughs”. The apparent “nat- 
uralness” of these early pictures derives, 
in point of fact, from consummate art with 
which the visible facts of Nature have 
been adjusted in terms of water-color. 

Cotman was the most nervous of artists, 
always assailed with self-doubt, always in 
search of some new source of power. Him- 


AIR 
BRUSH 


A group of air brush 
designs showing the 
possibilities of this new 
medium. These were 
assembled by an out- 
standing company of 


air brush manufacturers. 


self a great lover and connoisseur of the 
vernacular architecture in which England 
is so rich, he was asked by one of his 
patrons to go, in 1817, to Normandy. 
There he was to test his benefactor’s theory 
that the inter-relation of the Norman and 
the Anglo-Saxon styles of building had 
never yet been properly assessed. Cotman 
had never been abroad before, and unlike 
Crome, who on his one visit was ill able 
to express his surprise and delight, Cotman 
was an excellent letter-writer. Some of 
his letters from Normandy show us, not 
merely the incidental discomforts of an 
artist's life but also the complete self- 
awareness with which he discerned, in 
each landscape, its own particular pictorial 
possibilities. Getting up every day at 


half-past four in the morning, he reached 
his chosen pitch and there, at Cherbourg, 


for example, looked down upon the toy 
“as upon a fine quarry of dead silver, with 
here and there a strip of gold and the ligh 
and shadowed sides both coming off fron 
the deep azure of the bay, as one mass 9 
rich glowing pearl color”. 


This was relatively a halcyon period iy 


Cotman’s life. His visits to Normand 

were delightful, if laborious, intervals ix 

an existence full of drudgery, shadowed by 

pauperdom and haunted by the fear off 
mental disease. He often suffered sevengf 
depression, and during his last illness, i 

1842, he lost even the wish to get well 

It is significant, however, that during his 

last spell of vigorous activity he chose t 

return to the scene of his youth and 06 

many of his best pictures—the kindly, un- 

eventful landscape of Norwich and_ its 

neighborhood. 
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WOMAN 


SILVER GLASS 


a Belle Kogan, the only woman free lance 
+}esigner of silverware in the United States, 
‘find former chairman of the New York 
| of the American Designers In- 


kx featured in the recent series of con- 
semporary industrial design exhibitions at 
ne Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
As a designer Miss Kogan is both fem- 
nine and modern: feminine in her decor- 
tivé handling of materials; modern in her 
se of clean line and plain surfaces, with 
‘fetail subordinated to the functional shape. 
articularly is this felt in such a group 
sher Lucite vanity mirror and toilet set 
rated for Herbert J. Levy of New York. 
uted edges contrast with the clean round 
weep of the mirror surface, while handles 
fe so shaped that the mirror may be held 
Pmfortably at any angle. 
f} Although she is equally at home in de- 
gning with glass, ceramics, wood and 
astics, her feeling for silver is inherited 
‘well as cultivated. Her father was a 
weler, and early acquaintance with silver 
her to preoccupation with that material 
wing an extended study tour of Europe 
11987 when she visited studios and fac- 
ties in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
id the Seandinavian countries where, in 
Penmark, she found that household silver 
as as commonplace in the home as an ice- 
Xis in America. 
As an industrial designer Miss Kogan 
veals herself as material-conscious de- 
ving decorative inspiration from the ac- 
‘Pal materials chosen for the job. In 
~hicite she recognizes the possibilities of 


KOGAN 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 


LUCITE 


As an industrial desiqner Miss Kogan is both feminine and modern; 


feminine is her decorative handling of materials; modern in her use 


of clean line and plain surfaces, with details subordinated to func- 


tional shape. The pottery vase and center piece shown above were 


designed by her for the Red Wing Potteries, Inc., Red Wing, Minn. 


dainty, delicate design. Glass also, gains 
decorative potentialities from trans- 
lucence, and from its mass, as exemplified 
in such amusing creations as her glass 
pig and piglets for the Viking Glass Com- 
pany, with the mother pig planned to do 
practical duty as a book-end. Her pig 
group, in fact, points up her belief that 
the modern American woman wants dec- 
orative figurines in her home, but leans 
toward clean sweeping streamlined de- 
sign rather than, as did her grandmother, 
toward “setting hens, cats, dogs, ducks, 
perching birds and other zoological at- 
tractions”’. 

Color, also, figures in Bell Kogan’s work. 
In her approach to pigments, as in her 
study of forms, she has her finger on the 
pulse of contemporary desires, and has 
found that multi-colored ceramics are less 
popular than those produced in a single 
color, or in two colors. Tonally she _ be- 
lieves the trend is toward pastels. 


Trained at Pratt Institute, in the Winold 
Reiss Studio, at Art Students League and 
Rhode Island School of Design as well as 
at the Kunstgeverbe Schule in Pforzheim, 
Germany, Miss Kogan has spent consider- 
able time in England and France, where, 
in 1937, she made a report on the use of 
plastics in the Paris Exposition of that 
year for “Modern Plastics” magazine. 

In 1933 she established herself in New 
York as a free-lance designer in silver- 
ware, electrical appliances, pottery, glass, 
china, plastics, and wood, with a clientele 
that includes the Quaker Silver Co., Inc., 
the Fredericksburg patterns, Robert Ab- 
bey and Company (glass boudoir lamps), 
Burwood Products Co. (pressed wood and 
carved wood novelties) and many others. 

All phases of Miss Kogan’s work have 
been on view at the Philadelphia Art Al- 
lance and, in the aggregate, sum up her 
primary principle of design—that of 
blended decorative and functional values. 
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EMINENT ARTIST 
SERIES 


@ Byron Harvey, Jr., newly elected presi- 
dent of the Fred Harvey System, 70 year-old 
restaurant and merchandising chain has 
just put the facilities of his organization be- 
hind a campaign to acquaint the public 
with the masterpieces of contemporary 
artists. Specifically, Mr. Harvey has in- 
stigated the reproduction cf the works of 
such outstanding artists as Diego Rivera, 
Doris Lee, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, 
Margo Hoff, Edgar Miller, and many others 
on their menu covers. Since last year’s 
figures show that the Harvey System served 
more than 40 million meals and since every 
customer sees a menu, Mr. Harvey certainly 
is bringing fine art to a tremendous audi- 
ence. It is also an audience which, to a 
great extent, would not be reached through 
art organizations. 

The finest four color lithography process 
available was used in the reproduction of 
these paintings to do justice to the artists’ 
efforts and the public need. A Sunday 
painter of considerable ability himself, Mr. 
Harvey believes that an attempt should be 
made to lift the plane of pictcrial art as 
it is usually presented to the public through 
commercial media. 

Known as “The Eminent Artist Series”, 
these menus are first featuring two of 
Diego Rivera’s paintings. The Harvey 
System has also purchased two of Doris 
Lee’s works made during the filming cf the 
M-G-M musical “The Harvey Girls”, that 
was based on the company’s history. Miss 
Lee’s paintings, besides be'ng reproduced 
on the menus, will also be exhibited at 
their shops and restaurants starting from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and ending in Hollywood, 
California. From time to time, other paint- 
ings will be purchased and given the same 
type of exhibition. 

Mr. Harvey comes by his esthetic in- 
terest naturally enough, since his company 
had much to do with encouraging the 
revival of Indian arts and crafts among 
the desert tribes of the Southwest. Since 
the Harvey System long has operated the 
hotels and dining cars on the Santa Fe, 
and since there are numerous Indian r-ser- 
vations all along the line, the company felt 
that their handicrafts would undoubtedly 
find many purchasers. So the Indians were 
encouraged to weave rugs and blankets and 
fashion silver and turquois2 rings, bracelets, 
necklaces and buttons, to be sold through 
Harvey stores and museums. Many of the 
Pueblo people still make a living this way. 
Harvey experts, under Byron Harvey, Jr.’s 
personal supervision, see to it that stand- 
ards are kept up. Their hotel, the Alvar- 
ado in Albuquerque, New Mexico, for in- 
stance, has an Indian Building adjoining it 
that displays their world-famous collections 
of Indian and Mexican handiwork. 
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Byron Harvey, Jr., (left) president of the Fred Harvey System, discusses the 
Fred Harvey System, discusses the art of making casts with Jack Dawn 
(right) of MGM's make-up department. Mr. Harvey acted as technical advisor 
to the filming of ‘‘The Harvey Girls'’ and was taken on a tour of the studio 
during his stay. 


Two paintings by Diego Rivera purchased by the Fred Harvey System of 
restaurants. These were reproduced in full color on menus and known as 
Eminent Artist Serves.’’ 
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EXTILE 


By GENE BRIGGS 


@ Here are a few helpful hints to help 
you avoid some of the pitfalls always lurk- 
ing to trap the beginner. 

First of all, get your materials together 
so as to be ready to work. Substitutes 
may be used where feasible: 


(1) A drawing board of adequate size. 


(Size depends on personal taste.) 
One set textile colors. (Includes 
necessary cleaners and thinners.) 
Stencil brushes—sizes 6, 8, 10 (Sev- 
eral brushes save washing time when 
changing colors.) 

Stencil paper (heavy enough to be 
serviceable). 

Stencil Knife. 

Muffin tins (for mixing colors). 
Miscellaneous (tracing paper, pen- 
cils, rags, erasers, T-square, white 
vinegar, ruler and thumbtacks). 


Second, but quite important is a design. 
If you feel creative it is best to use your 


design. Experience’ dictates, that 


While you are learning, you keep your de- 
sign simple in color and shape so as not 
lo tax your patience or make you lose con- 
fidence. Often you will find the simple 


design to be the most effective. 


Next, the selection of your cloth on which 
you are going to paint. The size and type 
of cloth depends on the use and the desired 


effect, 


Experience proves that a hard sur- 


lace, closely woven cloth is best for the 
irst attempts because it doesn’t stretch as 


much 


and matching of stencils is easier. 


Other fabrics are interesting to try so as 


PAINTING 


you master one type, try others. Your 
own discretion is your best guide, you 
learn by making new attempts. 

With your design on tracing paper and 
your stencil paper you are ready to start. 
Color the back of the tracing paper so that 
it is like a carbon paper. You trace the 
lines bordering the areas of each color. A 
separate stencil is cut for each color. Very 
carefully cut out the areas on each stencil. 
Care must be exercised so that the design 
will match when painted. Stencils may be 
cleaned and saved to be used again and 
again, 

Now for the actual stenciling process. 
I thumbtack the area to be stencilled di- 
rectly to the drawing board, this keeps the 
material from “crawling” under the brush. 
Place enough of the desired color in your 
tins to just cover the bottom. Dip your 
stencil brush straight down so that only 
the tips of the bristles pick up paint. 
Soaking the material will make it. stiff. 
With your stencil held or tacked in place, 
brush across the open area starting on the 
stencil not at the edge, to avoid harsh 
border lines. A stipple effect may be had 
by tapping your brush lightly up and down 
in the open area. If you work from your 
light colors to the dark ones, you can 
usually cover minor mistakes in stencil cut- 
ting. 

There are two methods of repeating 
your design; you may carry one color to 
completion over the whole cloth or, allowing 
a few minutes for drying, you can complete 
all the colors on each design as you go. 
This, I think, is purely a working prefer- 
ence, 


You will find many ways of varying the 
color texture by experimenting. Many 
times the cloth may show through your 
color. At times an interesting effect is 
obtained when your stencils do not match 
perfectly. Of course, this can be overdone. 

When stencilling is finished, your piece 
must be hung up to dry for at least twenty- 
four hours. This allows the color and the 
cloth fibers to thoroughly dry. Now a 
clean cloth is soaked in the white vinegar 
and squeezed nearly dry; place it over the 
design and iron until completely dry. This 
sets the color so it may be cleaned or 
washed. Use white vinegar only. 

Directions for setting and washing these 
colors are usually included in the color sets. 
Instructions by the manufacturer insure 
the best results with their product. Some 
advise to wash and iron cloth before paint- 
ing to remove cloth stiffness and loose fiber. 

Here are a few hints that have been 
found helpful: 


(1) Always wash and iron cloth before 
painting: 

(2) Always brush lightly. Color can be 
added but not taken away. 

(3) Too much paint will soak cloth and 
make it stiff. In this state it is al- 
most useless. 

(4) Never start brush stroke at the edge 
of stencil unless for effect. You are 
asking for trouble. 

(5) Always keep brushes clean. 

(6) Clean and dry your stencils if you 
want to save them. 

(7) Allow design ample time (24 hrs.) 
to dry before fixing. 


Many interesting and profitable hours 
oi pleasure are ahead of you in the field. 
It can truly be a money-making hobby or 
a money-saving hobby. 

Good luck, 
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GEORGE INNESS, An American Landscape 
Painter, by Elizabeth McCausland. 8&7 
pages, 8x11 inches. Price $3.00. 


This book is the second volume in the 
series of Museum Exhibitions Monographs 
issued by the American Artist Group on 
important art exhibitions held in American 
Museums. The Inness book records the 
recent exhibitions arranged by the George 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, which opened 
at the Brooklyn Museum recently. 

This volume is an eloquent re-creation of 
the life of George Inness, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury American landscape painter. It gives, 
for the first time, an authoritative, full- 
hodied picture of his personality and his 
work, against the background of his time. 
The highly readable style of the writing 
carries the reader back one hundred years 
to the valley of the Hudson River, in whose 
meadows developed the fertile frontier from 
which sprang American landscape painting. 
In addition to telling a moving story of the 
artist, the author has gathered and inte- 
grates in this volume copious scholarly data, 
a richly documented and illustrated cata- 
log of Inness’ paintings, and a chronologi- 
cal bibliography, presented to appeal to the 


layman. 
e 


ARTIST IN IOWA by Darrell Garwood. 
250 pages, 5%x8 inches. Illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 


A great deal of the quality that made Grant 
Wood so popular with his countrymen is 
seen in this story of his life. It is an in- 
tensely human story, warmly detailed, 
sympathetic, yet objectively told. Many of 
its scenes are memorable: the days when 
Grant lived with his mother in the wood 
shack he had built, doing old jobs for the 
neighbors; his peculiar efforts at teaching 
school: life in the Cedar Rapids studio in 
Turner Alley, back of the mortuary where 
his first pictures were displayed; the earnest 
endeavors of the Stone City art colony; the 
stir over “American Gothic” and the furor 
about “Daughters of Revolution.” And 
surrounding the colorful personality of the 
artist himself are other figures—his mother, 
his sponsors and friends—people whose 
strong individualities lend enormous vitality 
to a narrative that reflect much that is 
best and most characteristic in American 
life. 

This biography is written by a man, him- 
self lowa born and raised, who knew Grant 
Wood at Iowa City when the artist was 
teaching at the University. He sees Grant 
Wood as essentially one with his back- 
ground, the people, the homely objects and 
rich earth of his native Midwest. 


HANDBOOK of DESIGNS and DEVICES 
by Clarence P. Hornung. Second revised 
edition. 218 pages, 6%x9 inches. Price 
$3.75. 

In this second revised edition of this book 
a leading commercial artist and trade-mark 
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BOOKS 
VOU 


designer, has collected and arranged the 
basic motifs in the designer’s vocabulary 
for quick, convenient, practical reference 
by workers in all fields of both applied and 
fine arts. 

In designing products, packages, trade- 
marks, advertisements, architectural decora- 
tions, etc., this is a permanently valuable 
source of reference, inspiration and sug- 
gestion for injecting fresh, unusual decora- 
tive effects into your own problems of de- 
sign and styling. 

Representing the result of many years of 
patient, scholarly study by the author, 
along with much practical experience, the 
hook provides the most diverse and usable 
variations and combinations of such basic 
forms as: the line and band, the square, 
the circle, the hexagon, the scroll, snow 
crystals, the triangle, the cross, the penta- 
gon, the octagon, the shield, and stellar 
variants. 

To achieve a successful presentation of the 
most valuable geometric forms in the com- 
mon store of decorative design, the author 
has drawn on ancient Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, Arabian and Japanese, as well as 
the most successful of modern motifs. There 
are 1836 Geometric Elements drawn by the 
author. 


CARTOONING for Fun and Profit by Lois 
Fisher. 86 pages, 8%x11 inches. Price 
$1.50. Fully illustrated. 


This book shows you that it is not only fun 
to look at cartoons: it is great fun to 
draw them! 


“Anyone can draw”, says the author. And, 
step by step, she tells the beginner how to 
go about learning, what tools to use, what 
exercises to practice, what tricks and 
technics to employ. 

You can entertain with cartoons. You can 
decorate playrooms and nurseries’ with 
cartoons. You can make your own station- 
ery, get-well cards, place cards, Christmas 
cards. You can make money with cartoons. 
This book tells you how Lois Fisher illus- 
trates the comic column, “Fresh From the 
Hills,” by Marge of Sunrise Mountain 
Farm, which appears in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. She is well known as an illus- 
trator for current books, magazines, and 


trade journals, and for her original j 
charming lectures on _ subject§ 
cartooning. q 


MODERN METALCRAFT by 
Keirer. 288 pages, 54%x8% inches,@ 
lustrated. Price $3.50. 


Here is a book that shows conclusi—l 
what is meant by the term “modern.” 
Simplicity, beauty of finish, and origingillm 
—rather than the piling on of decoraii 
“gingerbread”—makes the designs 
ing to modern tastes, whether you’ve @ eo 
work with metal before or not. . 
More than 150 photographs—besides 
ones of finished articles—show actual gs 
in making the projects represented, tal 
while the work was going on and ref 
duced exactly the same size as the origi 
prints. 
For the thousands of people who have n@ 
tried to make a hammered or coppers 
brass dish but have often yearnedg 
tackle it because of the special attract# 
ness of this work there is much _ helpi 
this book. 


Close personal interest in metalcraft § 
much experience led the author to devel 
ment of this new book over a period of @ 
eral years. 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING | by Ernest 
Watson. 101 pages, 9 x 12 inches. Pa 
£6.00. Illustrated. 


This is an inspiring and practical volume 
an artist who is a widely known expong 
of the art of sketching. | 


The book is profusely illustrated@ 
sketches, diagrams and 
Compositions, light and shade, pattern @ 
techniques are discussed with the auth@ 
customary clarity, and are illustrated] 
only by his own sketches but by the wd 
of a score of well-known contemporarigl 
painters, illustrators and etchers. @ 
scope of the book and its practical val 
are thus greatly enhanced and the studi 
is introduced to a great variety in approaiiii™ 
and technical method, from rapid short 
sketches to the most meticulous deli 
tion or detail. 7 
How to record quick impressions is oneg 
the major problems of the artist work# 
from nature. In these pages he will lea 
how to analyze his subject, select the sali@l 
elements and render his impressions Mf 
variety of mediums. 


The first part of the book is devoted @ 
series of experiments with facts cf app@ 
ance which are fundamental in any king 
pictorial representation. These “less@ 
with brush and ink are followed by appl 
tions in sketches made with pencil, & 
charcoal, pastel, and watercolor; some 
the latter examples being reproducedi 
celor. | 
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